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AOLLO'S TOUR IN EUROPE: 


Being 9 Yew Series of “Rollo Books,” 
| BY REV. JACOB ABBOTT. 
IN TEN VOLUMES, BEAUTIFULLY ILLUSTRATED. 


Extract from the Preface. 


In this series of narratives we offer to the readers of the Rollo Books a continuation of the 
history of our little hero, by giving them an account of the adventures which such a boy may 
be expected to meet with in making a tour of Europe. The books are intended to be books of 
instruction rather thanof mere amusement; and, in perusing them, the reader may feel assured 
that all the information which they contain, not only in respect to the countries visited, but to 
the customs, usages, and modes of life that are described, and also in regard to the general 
character of the incidents and adventures that the young travellers meet with, is in most strict 
accordance with fact. The main design of the narrative is, thus, the communication of useful 
knowledge; and every thing which they contain, except what is strictly personal, in relation 
to the actors in the story, may be depended upon as exactly and scrupulously true. 
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NOTICES OF THE PRESS. 

We know of no books that are as eagerly sought for by good boys and girls as Mr. Abbott’s | 
new series of ‘Rollo Books.”? — Hartford Christian Secretary. _ : 

Mr. Abbott has a singularly successful faculty of conveying instruction with entertainment, 
and of interesting all classes of readers, but more particularly the young. All will say that 
the more we have of such useful and pleasant volumes the better. — Salem Register. 

They give excellent lessons in Geography and History, in the most pleasing forms. They 
are beautifully printed, and illustrated with fine engravings. — New Haven Palladium. _ 

There is no wonder that the ‘“‘ Rollo Books”? are so extremely popular, for we doubt if many 
of us “children of a larger growth”’ can escape their fascination. — Salem Observer. 

A careful perusal of the volume under notice (Switzerland) will give the young reader not 
only as good a geographical knowledge of the country it describes as would be obtained at a 
term at school, but will acquaint him with the habits, manners, and characteristics of t 
people of Switzerland. — American Citizen. ; weer 
a No living man is his equal in story-telling for the young, and the book will find its way into |. 

| thousands of homes. — Hartford Republican. : 
_ ‘They contain a great deal of useful information, conveyed in a most pleasing and interesting 
manner. — Boston Post. 

Written by one who has made the tour through which he carries his young hero, and who, | 
from long experience, knows how to please and instruct his young readers, these volumes | 
| Possess just the qualities to attract those for whom they are intended. — Norfolk Co. Journal. 
| The author has admirably combined the pleasing with the instructive, so that while the 


} youthful reader is charmed by the narrative, he also gains valuable information with regard to 
| those far-off places famed in story and song. — Boston Olive Branch. : i 

A correspondent of the New York National Magazine says: ‘¢' The volumes are beautifully 
illustrated, and written in the charming and instructive style of the author. We saw one of 
~ our New England governors, lately returned from a European tour, quite absorbed in the 
volume upon Paris, while travelling in a railway car, a short time since.’? 
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MINNIE’S PICNIC. 


One afternoon, Minnie Brown sat in 
the parlor busy with a piece of needle- 
work, to which she was putting the last 
stitches. Her mother, who sat, near 
her, was also at work with her needle. 
Having finished her task, Minnie sprang | 
lightly from her chair, and, holding up 
her piece of work, said, — 

“There, mother, I’ve done my lamp 


mat at last. I’m g glad!” 
6 
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“So am I, Minnie, for your sake. I 
am glad you had resolution enough to 
keep working upon it until it was com- 
pleted.” | 

“Vve often been tempted to put it 
away since I began it, mother. But I 
thought I would keep trying. And now 
it’s done.” | 

“And a very pretty mat it is,” said 
Mrs. Brown, as she took the needlework 
from her daughter’s hand to look at it. 
“Tt is really an ornament. And I am so 
pleased with your skill and perseverance 
that I am going to give you a treat.” 

“A treat, mother! What is it to be?” 

“Yes, a treat, nay-child. I am going 
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to let you have a picnic in the woods 
near Redbrook.” 

‘“Q, that will be a treat indeed. But 
who are to make up the party? ” 

“Tt shall be a family picnic; but you 
may invite Arthur, Freddie, and Jemmy 
Hunter.” 

‘“May I not have one or two of the 
girls, too, mother ?” | 

“Yes; you may ask Fanny, Jeannie, 
and Rhoda. " 

“ And Lillia, too, ite’ : 

“Perhaps .you had better not invite 
her. You know how she always spoils 
your pleasure when she is with you.” 

“T know she hasgnfother; but then, 
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you know, she has begun to be a better - 


girl since her aunt Hannah visited her. 
She has asked me and the rest of us to 
forgive her; and I do think she means 
to try to * a good girl.” 

“And you want to help her, I sup- 
pose ?” 

“Yes, mother; if you think it best, I 
should like to try her once more,” said 
Minnie, in a pleading tone. 

“But what if she should destroy the 
pleasure of our picnic, as she did that 
of your flower parties some time since, 
my child? Is it right for you to expose 
your other friends to be tried by her, 
merely to please her?” 
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“T don’t want to please her, mother, 
so much as I want to help her to be 
good; because I do think she is trying 
to be a better girl. And I do want te 
be what aunt Amy calls a sunbeam to 
Lillia.” _ | 

“Then you may invite her, my dear - 
child; and.I love you all the better for 
your willingness to suffer from her peev- 
ishness, in the hope of being as a good 
angel to her.”” And Mrs. Brown took 
Minnie to her arms, and gave her a 
kiss of affection so warm that it made 
her young heart leap for joy. 

Mrs. Brown now named the following 
Friday as the day for the picnic. - Min- 
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nie ran at once to put away her work, 
and write her invitations. These she 
did very neatly. When they were done, 
she said to her mother, — 

“May I go out and deliver these 
notes, mother ? ”’ 


“Yes, Mmnie, you may go,” replied 


Mrs. Brown. 

Then Minnie put on her neat silk 
cape and bonnet, and skipped out of 
doors with a merry heart and merrier 
eyes. The notes were soon delivered, 
and Minnie was shortly back again to 
talk with her mother about the picnic. 

‘I cannot tell you of all the stir and 
bustle which took place at the house of 


~ 
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Mr. Brown the few next days. Pies 
were baked, doughnuts fried, and cakes 
cooked without stint. Nothing was 
talked of but the picnic. As for Min- 
nie, I believe she talked about it all day, 
and dreamed about it every night, until 
the day came for the excursion. 

And a fine day it was when it did 
come. The Browns were up, too, with 
the sun that morning. Instead of hav- 
ing to be called twice by Catharine, the 
hired girl, as she generally did, Minnie 
awaked without being called at all, 
Long before the girl had the water boil- 
ing for breakfast, she was heard gently 
knocking at the kitchen door, and ask- 
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ing, while her pleasant face was all 
wreathed with smiles, — 

‘Ts breakfast most ready, Catharine ?” 

“Ts it brakefast, indade, ye would be 
afther havin’ so arly, miss?” pps 
Catharine. : 

‘Yes, please, Catharine; do be a nice, 
dear girl, and. get us breakfast as soon 
as you can. This is our picnic day, you 
know,” said Minnie, coaxingly. 

“T know it, darlint; and I’ll be afther 
gettin’ your brakefast quick. Indade I 
will, darlint,” answered the girl. 

Breakfast was soon ready and over. 
In due time, the happy party was ready 
to start. The boys, as already agreed 
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upon, were to go afoot; and they left | 
Rosedale half an hour before the rest 
of the company. Mr. Brown sent one 
of his men to take out the eatables. 
Minnie was to ride on her little black 
pony. Mr. and Mrs. Brown, Fanny, 
Jeannie, Rhoda, and Lillia were packed 
into the family carriage. Thus ar- 
ranged, they started for the woods, in 
high spirits. 

Although Minnie was a little girl, she 
was a good rider. Her father had 
taught her to ride while very young, be- 
cause he considered riding a healthy 
exercise for a child. Hence she was 
quite at home on Cesar’s back, for 
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Caesar was her pony’s name. She trot- 
ted along gayly, sometimes before, some- 
times at the side of her father’s car- 
riage, chatting as she could with the 
happy hearts it contained. 

Thus they went cheerfully on, for 
more than half the distance to the 
woods; when, suddenly, that idle fel- 
low, Bill Boaster, was seen in the’ road, 
whirling stones across the fields. The 
wretched boy had a cigar in his mouth. 
Having a fire cracker in his pocket, he 
thought it would be rare fun to set it 
off under the feet of Minnie’s pony. So, 
when she came up, he lighted the crack- 
er from his cigar, and threw it on the 
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ground. Without a thought of danger, 
Minnie 10de on, when, slam, bang! slam, 
bang, bang! went the cracker, right 
under her pony’s nose. 

Not being used to such noises, Ceesar 
leaped aside, and, being fairly frighted, 
ran away at the top-of his speed. In 
vain did Minnie try to check him with 
the reins. | 
On, on he 


faster. 
But Min- 
nie did 
not Icse herself in useless fright. She 
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clung firmly to her saddle, grasped her 
pony’s mane, and so kept her seat. 

Presently she came in sight of Arthur, 
Freddie, and Jemmy, who saw her com- 
ing down the road almost as swift as 
the wind. 

“That's Minnie!” cried Arthur. ‘Her 
pony is running away with her!” 

‘What shall we do?” asked Freddie, 
looking pale. 

Arthur made no reply. He only 

braced up his muscles and nerves for 
an actof daring. Standing in the mid- 
dle of the road, with his arms extended, 
as the pony came up, he shouted, — 

“Whoa, Cesar! whoa!” 
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Cesar had been driven frequently by 
Arthur, and seemed to know his voice; 
for instead of dashing furiously past, he 
rather slacked his flight. This enabled 
Arthur to seize the bridle, to which he 
clung firmly, saying, as he ran, scarcely 
able to keep his feet, — 

“Whoa, Caesar! whoa! whoa!” 

Thus held and spoken to, the panting 
pony gradually ceased to run, and at 
last stood still. Arthur patted his neck, 
and said, — 

“Poor Cesar! poor Crcsar! ” Then, 
turning to Minnie, he said, — 

“Keep still, Minnie; [ll help you off 


in a minute.” 
2 
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Freddie French now came up. Ar- 
thur told him to help Minnie to dis- 
mount, which he did. 

“Now,” said Arthur to Freddie, ‘mount 
Cesar. Ride back to meet Mr. Brown. 
Tell him that Minnie is safe. I wil 
take her into the tavern yonder.” | 

Freddie leaped into the saddle, and 
although Caesar was champing his bit, 
he drove him fearlessly back to meet 
Mr. Brown. As for Minnie, she was 
pale and excited now the danger was 
past. Arthur spoke gently to her, and, 
assisted by Jemmy Hunter, led her into 
the tavern, which was a little beyond 
them. There he placed her on the 
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sofa to await the coming of her par- 
ents. | 

Freddie met Mr. Brown driving as 
hard as his horse could travel with so 
heavy a load. As soon as Freddie came 
up, he shouted, — 

“Where is Minnie?” 

“She is safe at the tavern.” 

“Ts she hurt ?”. 

“No, sir.” 

Thus relieved of his fears, Mr. Brown 
listened to Freddie’s account of the 
brave and bold manner in which Ar- 
thur had stopped Cesar, and saved 

» Minnie from harm. When he had 
heard the story, he said, — 
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“Bless that dear boy! He is as 
brave as he is good, and as good as 
he is brave. This is the second time 
he has saved Minnie’s life.’ 

They were now in sight of the tav- 
ern. A foot path, near by, led directly 
to the woods where they were to have 
their picnic. So Freddie said, — 

“Mr. Brown, suppose the girls get 
out here, while you go after Minnie. 
I will go with them, and will tie Czsar 
to a tree until you come.” 

“Very well,” replied Mr. Brown, as 
he reined up his horse, and let the 
girls get out. 

“Bring Minnie soon, won’t you, Mr. 
Brown?” asked Fanny. 


~ 
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Q, yes, as soon as she is able to come.” 
‘Mr. Brown now drove up to the hotel, 
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with his wife and little child. The 
landlord, who knew him, met him at the 
door, and said, — 

“Your daughter is not hurt, Mr. 
Brown, but she has had a narrow es- 7 
cape.” 

“Yes, a very narrow escape, indeed.”’ 

I cannot tell you how glad these par- 
ents were to find their gentle Minme 
quite recovered from her fright, n@ 
how grateful they felt towards Arthur 
Ellerslie for his noble conduct. But'to- | 
ward wicked Bill Boaster they felt very 
angry. 

“T’ll have him sent,” said he, “‘to the 
house of correction.” | 
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“No, pa, please don’t,” said Minnie; 
“T’d rather you wouldn’t, pa.” 

“But the young scapegrace deserves 
it. His wicked mischief might have 
cost you your life.” 

“But you see I’m not burt, pa, and 
I’d rather you wouldn’t hurt him, but 
forgive him, as [ do.” — 

Minnie’s spirit of forgiveness was very 
beautiful. It made her look more lovely 
than ever in her parents’ eyes. Still, 
Mr. Brown could not consent to let 
wicked Bill pass without some little — 
punishment for so daring an offence. 
He thought such conduct should be 
checked. So he told Minnie that, while 
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he thought her forgiving spirit was 
right, he also thought that, to prevent 
the boy from repeating his folly in some 
other instance, it would be proper to 
make him suffer, in some way, for throw- 
ing the cracker under her pony’s feet. 
And I think Mr. Brown was correct ; 
since a wicked boy, if allowed to sin with 
impunity, will only be likely to grow 
viler by indulgence. He must be made 
to feel the rod of justice smarting on his | 
shoulders. 

Minnie was soon ready to go into the 
woods. Then they all went thither to 
join Freddie and the girls. They found 
them all very busy selecting a spot on 
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which. to spread their food, which was 
already on the ground. As soon as Mr. 
Brown arrived, he said, — | 
“Now, boys and girls, you may all 
amuse yourselves as you please. Mrs. 
Brown and I will get every — ready 
for your dinner.” 

“QO, thank you, Mr. Brown. How 
kind you are!”’ cried Rhoda. 

“Come,” said Freddie, “what shall 
we do?” | 

‘Make a swing,” cried Jeannie, who 
was always ready for some active kind 
of play. 

“Play tag!” exclaimed Fanny, -— 
“swinging makes my head dizzy.” 
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“No, let us have a good game of blind 
man’s buff,” interposed Rhoda. 

“T am for a squirrel chase,” said 
Jemmy Hunter, as he sent a stone whiz- 
zing in the ears of a little frisking fellow | 
on a neighboring tree. 

“No, don’t, Jemmy, that would be- 
cruel,” said Minnie. ‘I shan’t “love 
you much, if you hunt the poor squir- 
rels |” 

“Let us play tag, as Fanny proposes,” 
observed Lillia. “I don’t like blind 
man’s buff: it will take a good while to 
get a swing fixed; but we can play tag 
right off. Come, who will be the tag- 
ger 2 9 
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“Yes,” said Fanny, “do let us play 
tag.”’ 

But the others did not stir, and Lil- 
lia’s temper began to rise. Her face 
gathered frowns; she pouted her lips, 
and showed signs of getting into a pet. 
Minnie noticed her. Stepping up to her 
side, she whispered in her ear, — 

“Dear Lillia, don’t forget your prom- 
ise |” : 

Lilha bit her lips, and looked down. 
Her breast heaved, and she had quite 
a struggle with herself. But, having 
gained a few victories over herself since 
aunt Hannah had visited her, and hav- 
ing been praying to God for help, she 
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was enabled to resist her temper. She 
overcame it too; for, in a few moments, 
she was calm. Then, looking up with 

a smile, she said, — 

“T am willing to play just au the 
rest of you may choose.”’ 

“Dear Lillia, I am so glad you are 
good!” whispered Ninnie again, squeez- 
ing Lillia’s hand as she spoke. 

“Well, boys and girls,” said Arthur, 
“vou all have different minds, it seems. 
Suppose we don’t play any thing just 
now, but take a walk about a quarter 
of a mile, and see the gypsies’ camp.” 

“The gypsies’ a !”’ exclaimed the 
children. | 


— oe a 
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“Yes, the gypsies’ camp. I was told 
last night that there is one on the edge 
of the woods near the great road.” _ 

“QO, that will be nice, if father’s will- 
ing,” said Minnie. “TI will go and ask 
him.” oe | | 

Mr. Brown said he was willing. There 
was a cart road through the woods, and 
he said he would take Minnie, and one . 
_ or two of the girls, down in the carriage. 
This plan pleased all parties. Some 
started at once; while the rest rode with 
Mr. Brown. 

In a short time, they all reached the 
camp. It contained three tents, made 
like wagon covers. Seated in front 
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of one of 
them, they 
found two 
aged gyp- 
sies, look- 
ingas dark 
as Indi- 
ease ans. They 

Eres were en- 
gaged watching a dinner kettle, which 
was suspended from three poles, and 
contained their dinner. 

“Shall I tell the young misses their 
fortunes?” asked the old crone, when 
the party came up. 

“Not now,” replied Mr. Brown. ‘! We 
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only came to look at your camp. Be- 
sides, we don’t believe in your power 
to tell fortunes, my good woman.” 

The gypsy woman looked angrily at 
Mr. Brown. Turning to her compan- 
ion, she muttered some strange gibber- 
ish. He shook his head; and then they 
took no further notice of the party. 

The children, having seen all that 
was to be seen at the camp, returned 
to their chosen spot in the woods. 
When they arrived, Arthur spoke to 
Mr. Brown, saying, — 

“Mr. Brown, can you tell us some- — 
thing about those gypsies?” 

“They are iittie known in America, 
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Arthur; but they are very4common in 
Kurope. Their origin is not certainly 
known ; but they are a wandering peo- 
ple, — mostly in tents, and having 
a language of their own. They are 
great thieves. They pretend to foretell 
future events in a person’s life by the 
lines in the hand. TI believe it is a 
new thing for them to be found in 
America.” — 

“But can they tell fortunes truly, 
Mr. Brown 222. asked Fanny. 

‘No, Fanny, no more than you can.” 

“Well, I’m sure I can’t,” replied 
Fanny, laughing at the idea of being a 
teller of fortunes. 
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“Now let us have a little play,” ex- 
claimed Freddie, jumping up from the 
ground, and clapping his hands. 

“Agreed! Agreed!” cried the rest. 

“And let us play tag,” said Minnie, 
“ because that will please Lillia.” 

And then they all played tag, very 
much to the gratification of Lillia, who 
felt so glad that she had not given way 
to her temper, she could hardly speak. 
Her heart was filled with the pleasure 
which always attends an act of self-con- 
quest, and her face was fairly radiant 
with the joy of her soul. 

Thus in harmless, healthful play, the 


hours of the morning sped. The woods 
3 
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echoed to their merry shouts, and never 
_ did a picnic party enjoy better sport 
than they. 

While the children seal: Mr. and 
Mrs. Brown spread a nice white cloth on 
a grassy knoll; upon this they placed 
the nice cold tongue, the pies, cake, 
doughnuts, and other things for their 
feast. When every thing was ready, 
Mr. Brown shouted in a voice that made 
the woods ring again, — 

‘“ Come, boys and girls, to dinner, 0! ” 

On hearing this call, they left their 
sport, and came round the knoll. Mr. 
Brown first asked God’s blessing on 
their food, and then they all sat down 
upon the grass, and began to eat. 
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Among Lillia’s faults had been a habit 
of greediness. She had always wanted 
the best of what might be on the table, 
and as much of it as she could eat. 
She had seldom cared whether others 
had any or not, if she could only be 
gratified. At this picnic, there was a 
cold chicken pie. Lillia was very fond 
of chicken pie. She noticed, that after 
all the children had received a share of 
it, there was not much left for Mr. and 
Mrs. Brown. Lillia’s greedy habit led 
her to desire more than her share, so 
she ate as fast as she could; but fearing 
she should not eat it up quick enough, 
she secretly wrapped a -piece of what 
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ghe had in some paper, and hid it under 
her bonnet, which lay on the grass be- 
side her. With her mouth so. full she 
could hardly speak, she said, — 

‘Please, Mr. Brown, give me some 
more chicken pie?” 

Mr. Brown wondered if Lillia had 
indeed eaten her pie. Suspecting, by. 
her full mouth and eager manner, that 
she was greedy, he replied, — 

“T think, Lillia, we can hardly spare 
you any more pie. There is plenty of 
tongue and cake, however, of which you 
may have as much as you want.” 

But this was not what Lillia wanted. 
The evil in her heart having begun to 
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act, she forgot all her promises to be 
good; and, placing both hands to her 
eyes, she fell into a fit of weeping. This, 
of course, made all the company feel 
unhappy. The children looked at each 
other with glances which said, “Lilla 
is at her old tricks again.” 

Minnie, who sat next to Lillia, now 
came to her aid. Putting down her 
food, she leaned her head upon Lillia’s 
shoulder, and whispered, — 

‘Lillia, have you forgotten your prom- 
ise ?”’ 

But Lillia only pushed Minnie with 
her shoulder, and kept crying. Nothing 
daunted, Minnie jumped to her feet; 
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taking Lillia gently by the hand, she 
said, in a sweet and coaxing tone, — 

“Come, dear Lillia, let us walk a 
little way. I have something to say to 
you.” | 

Lillia yielded one hand to her gentle 
friend, and, keeping her eyes covered 
with the other, arose. Minnie threw an 
arm round her waist, and led her down 
the path, saying, as they went, — 

‘Dear Lillia, please don’t cry. You 
know how you promised to conquer your 
temper. Now is the time to resist it, or 
it will conquer you, so that you will 
never get the mastery over it. Come, 
Lillia, do try to be good again, and we 
will all love you; indeed we will.” 
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Lillia now felt ashamed of herself. 
Leaning her head on Minnie’s shoul- 
der, she said, with many sobs, — 

“OQ Minnie, I’m afraid I shall never 
learn to be good.” 

“Yes you will, Lilla, if you try. 
Come, don’t weep any more. Look up, 
and smile. We will go back and fin- 
ish our dinner.” 

Thus soothed, Lillia grew calm. Dry- 
ing her eyes, as she raised her head, 
she replied, — | 

“I'm afraid your father won’t forgive 
me. Besides, I was greedy; and he will 
be angry with me because I asked for 
more pie, when I| had not eaten what 
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he gave me. I’ve got some hid under 
my bonnet now.” 

“*Hid under your bonnet! Why Lil- 
lia! What a funny girl you are!” 

“Yes, it’s under my bonnet, in a 
piece of paper. It was wrong; but I 
won’t do so any more. I will try to do 
right, if you and your father will for- 
give me.” 

“To be sure I will and so will my 
father too, I know. Come, let us go 
and ask him.” 

“T'don’t like to go, aster what I’ve 
done.”’ 

“Well, Pll go and ask for you.” 

‘Yes, do, dear Minnie, while I wait 
here.” 
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Away went the little peacemaker to 
her father and mother, to whom she told 
Lillia’s feelings. They, and all the chil- 
dren, were glad to hear of her sorrow. 
Said Mrs. Brown, — 

‘Go, my dear, tell Lillia to come back. 
We will all feel toward her as if noth- 
ing had happened.” 

So Lillia went back to the dinner, and 
was received with smiles from all the 
party. She soon got over her bad feel- 
ings, and while she was grieved as she 
thought of her peevish fit, she was joy- 
ful to think she overcame it so soon. 
And this latter thought caused her to 
make a new purpose to try until she be- 
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came as good and gentle as her friend, 
Minnie Brown. 

The dinner being over, the children 
sprang to their feet, ready to resume 
their sports. Arthur, however, with his 
usual thoughtfulness, said, — 

“T will help clear away the picnic.” 

“That’s right, Arthur; I shall be glad 
of your help a little while, ” replied Mr. 
Brown. 

‘Suppose we go down to the glen, 
and play blind man’s buff,” cried Rhoda. 

“Rhoda seems very fond of blind 
man’s buff to-day,” said Freddie. 

“So am I too,’ remarked. Minnie; 
“and you shall be blind man first, Mr. 
Freddie.” 
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“Well, Miss Minnie, you are queen 
here, I suppose, and we, as your loyal 
subjects, have nothing to do but to obey 
your majesty,” said Freddie, making a 
bow of mock reverence to Minnie. 

The other children all laughed hearti- 
ly at this speech. Fanny then went to 
Freddie with a handkerchief, saying, — 

“Come, sir, let me blind your eyes. 
We will lead you to the glen below, 
where you may catch us if you can.” 

“Well, I ’spose I must submit,” an- 
swered Freddie. Then Fanny and Min- 
nie tied the handkerchief over Freddie’s 
eyes. Fanny tied it in a knot behind, 
while Minnie stood in front, smoothing 
its edges, and saying, — 
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‘Now, you mustn’t peep, Mr. Freddie; 
for that won’t be fair, you know.” — 

“ All right,” he replied, stretching out 
his hands. ‘ Now lead me to the glen, 
and see if I don’t soon catch one of 
you.” 

Leading him by each hand, the par- 
ty walked down the path a few rods, 
until they reached a charming spot of 
greensward, which was shaded by some 
grand old trees. 

“Here we are,” cried Jemmy, who 
was a little in advance of the rest; and 
then he drew back, and said, in a low 
voice, ‘‘1 declare, there is a man there.” 

“Q dear!” exclaimed Lillia, stamp- 
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ing her little foot on the ground, with a 
little of her old petulancy, “it’s too 
bad —ain’t it?” 

“Q, it’s no matter,” observed Rhoda; 
“we can soon find another spot.” 

Upon this, the gentleman who sat 
under a tree in the glen, and who saw 
them pause, readily guessed at the cause 
of their hesitation. He spoke to them 
‘in a musical voice. 

“Come, children, don’t let me fright- 
en you away. I am a lover of young 
folks, and shall be very happy to see 
you amuse yourselves.” 

“T believe that’s Mr. Watson, our 
school teacher’s brother, who keeps 
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school in the Roseville district,” said 
Jemmy. 

“Yes, that’s my name,” replied the 
gentleman, who heard Jemmy’s remark. 
“JT am very happy to meet some of 
my brother’s scholars.” 

Upon this, the party entered the glen, 
and began their game; Mr. Watson, who 
was quite eccentric in his dress and 
ways, keeping his seat under the old 
tree, with his cane and old-fashioned 
three-cornered hat at his side. He 
watched the sport of the children with 
evident delight, as they entered into 
the game in good earnest. They kept 
Master Freddie quite busy feeling after 
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them, as they dodged before and behind 
him ; now pulling his jacket, and then 
creeping right under his very hands. 
The woods echoed merrily to their joyous 
shouts, and, for a time, they found it 
capital sport. 

Now, it happened that Master Jemmy 
Hunter had a grain of mischievous fun 
in his nature. He did not very often 
let it lead him into serious wrong, 
because he usually aimed to do mnght; 
but, somehow, he let the tempter whis- 
per an evil joke into his ear on this 
occasion. He noticed the root of a tree 
running across the upper part of the 
glen, and he thought it would be fine 
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fun to make Freddie fall over it. Hence 
he called out, — | 
“Come here, Freddie, and catch me.” 
Freddie turned towards him, guided 
by the tones of his voice. Jemmy kept 
just in advance of him, saying, — 
“You can’t come it, my boy. Ah, 
did you think you had me? You must 
try again first. Come, don’t give it up.” 
All this time, the thoughtless boy 
was leading Freddie towards the. stump. 
Presently he crossed it; and just as 
Freddie, now growing eager in the 
chase, exclaimed, ‘‘T’Il have you soon, 
Mr. Jemmy,” he stumbled over the root, 


and fell flat upon his face. 
4 
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“Ha! hal ha! Where are you now?” 
said Jemmy, laughing. 

“OQ, dear! I’m afraid he’s hurt,’ ex- 
claimed Minnie. 

“Tt’s too bad,” eried Lillia, her eyes 
flashing fire at Jemmy. 

Freddie tore the bandage from his 
eyes. Raising himself up a little, he 
showed that his face was covered with 
blood. He had struck his nose, and set 
it bleeding. There was also a large 
bruise on his forehead, and he really 
looked as if he was seriously hurt. 

Upon seeing this, the girls turned 
pale. Even Jemmy looked frightened. 
His heart smote him too, for his un- 
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kindness to his good-natured playmate. 
As for Mr. Watson, he stepped up, and 
lifting Freddie from the ground, led him 
to a seat upon a knoll, and kindly 
sought to see how much he was hurt. 

Having wiped his forehead, he found 
the bruise there to be slight. To stop 
his bleeding at the nose, he took a 
very simple method. He rolled up a 
small piece of paper until it was as 
big round as a pipestem. This he 
placed under Freddie’s upper lip, and 
told him to press the lip closely upon 
it. By this means, the flow of the blood 
soon ceased, and all alarm for Freddie 
was over. 


\ 
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“ And now, children,” said Mr. Wat- 
son, ‘I want to say a word to you about 
this incident. If I am not mistaken, 
yonder boy, I think you call Jemmy, 
tried to make his friend fall over that~ 
root. Am I correct, sir?’’ and he fixed 
his eyes on the young culprit. 

Now, Jemmy was a truth-telling boy. 
He had his faults, but lying was not 
one of them. So he replied, — | 

“Yes, sir, you are correct. But I did 
not mean to hurt Freddie. I only meant 
to make a little fun by making him 
stumble. I am very sorry he is hurt.” _ 

“You shouldn’t have done it,” inter- 
posed Freddie. ‘But I forgive you. 
Let us shake hands.” 
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The two boys shook hands cordially. 
As they did so, the moisture gathered in 
Jemmy’s eyes, and he said, — . 

“ Freddie, Pll never serve you so any 
more.”’ 

“That's right, my boy. Freddie has 
acted nobly in this case. I am glad he 
was neither sulky nor revengeful. | 
hope that you, Jemmy, will learn a use- 
ful lesson from what you have done. 
You have played, what is called, a Drac- 
tical joke upon your friend.” | 

“A practical joke, sir! What is 
that?” inquired Jemmy. 

“It is a trick played upon a person 
such as you played upon Freddie, just — 
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now, for your own amusement. The 
shepherd boy, who cried, ‘Wolf! wolf!’ 
that he might alarm and laugh at the 
farmer’s men who hurried to save the 
sheep, as you have read in the fable, was 
a. practical joker. Do you understand 
me now?” 

“Yes, sir.” 

“Well, I hope you will never play . 
another practical joke again. Such 
jokes never do any good; but they al- 
ways do some hurt. Sometimes they 
lead to very: serious evils.” 

“ Will you please to tell us what those 
evils are, sir?” asked Freddie. 

“Sometimes a practical joke will de- 
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stroy an old friendship. No one likes 
to be made an object of sport to others, 
especially when he suffers pain too, as 
Freddie did just now. But some per- 
sons feel so keenly, when thus treated, 
that they will not endure it. They take 


offence and refuse to be —_— with 


the joker any longer.” 

“But that isn’t right, Mr. Watson, is 
it?’ asked Minnie. 

‘No, my dear child, it is not right; 
neither is it right for us to tempt any 
one to take such a step. Besides, a prac- 
tical joke often has still worse results,” 

‘Worse, Mr. Watson! How can that 
be?” asked Freddie. 
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“Well, I have read of some boys, who 
made a mock ghost, with which they 
meant to have some fun, as they called 
it, by frightening a schoolmate. And 
they did frighten him, truly; for he be- 
came a poor senseless idiot.” 

“@, dear! that was shocking!” ex- 
claimed Rhoda. 

“T will never play a practical joke 
again,” said Jemmy. 

“That's right, Jemmy,” replied Mr. 
Watson, rising from his seat. Then, 
placing his three-cornered hat upon his 
head, and taking up his cane from the 
knoll on which he had been seated, he 
said, ‘I must leave you now, children; I 
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am glad I met you here, and I hope, one 
day, to visit you at my brother’s school.” 

“We shall be glad to see you, sir.” 

“Good by, children,” said he, as with 
slow steps he walked away from the 
glen. | 

“Good by, sir,’’ replied the children ; 
and then they returned to the spot 
- where they had eaten their picnic. 
There, with Arthur, they spent the rest 
of the afternoon, at their sports, in night 
good humor. 

Towards evening, Mr. Brown, who 
with his wife had enjoyed the pleasure 
of seeing their happiness, broke in upon 
their sports by saying, — 
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“Come, children, we must prepare for 
our return.” 

““Q, dear,” exclaimed Lillia, pettishly 
again, “it 1s too bad to go hpme so 
soon.” 

“T think we might play half an hour 
longer,” said Fanny, pouting her rosy 
_ lips. 

‘Father knows best,” observed Min- 
nie. ‘He thinks it is time to go, and 
we must get ready.” 

‘“T shan’t go yet, I know,” said Lillia, 
as the old dark cloud spread over her 
features once more. 

“O Lillia, Lillia! do- you forget your 
promise so soon?” asked Minnie in a 


w 
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voice so sweet and gentle it went to Lil- 
lia’s heart. That tyrant, her old temper, 
did not like to lose his sway, and tried 
hard to make her break out into a fiery 
passion. But she had already had some 
taste of the pleasure of evercoming him. 
Minnie’s appeal, too, so sweetly urged, 
aided her better feelings. So she cast 
down her eyes for a moment, while the 
big tears dropped from their long lashes. 
But she soon looked up again, and smil- 
ing through her tears, said,— _ 

“Tm an ugly girl, Minnie; do forgive 
me. I’m ready to go home.” 

‘And Fanny, what does she say?” 
asked Arthur. 
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“Q, I’m ready,” replied that arch- 
looking little miss, whose momentary 
petulance was overcome by wltat she 
had just seen and heard. 

The children now returned to the spot 
where Mr. and Mrs. Brown awaited 
them. In a few minutes the girls were 
nicely stowed in Mr. Brown’s carriage. 
Minnie was on her pretty black pony; 
two of the boys were seated on the cart, 
with the man who took charge of the 
picnic dishes and baskets ; while Arthur 
was safely fixed in Mr. Brown’s lap, 
ready to drive his horse. 

Thus arranged, the party started for 
~home. They rode slowly, because the 
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carriages were heavily loaded. The 
weather was delightful, and Mr. Brown 
took his happy company by a road 
which led them a mile or two farther 
round, that they might enjoy a longer 
ride.- Minnie was in high spirits. She 
rode first at the side of one carriage, 
and then of the other. Her sunny smiles 
and playful remarks were thus shared 
by all. They had all spent the day in 
innocent pleasure, and they could, 
therefore, all afford to be happy. 

Just as they entered Rosedale, the 
sun was setting. As they passed a field 
of wheat, they saw the reapers prepar- 
ing to go home. One man was binding 
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up the last sheaf. Betty had taken the 
empty baskets from which the men had 
eaten their ‘ bite” 


\ F rest; while an- 
¢° other stood with 
his arm against a 
tree, watching him who was binding the 
sheaf. 

“There,” said Mr. Brown, pointing to 
this. scene, ‘‘ the reapers are going home, 
and we, too, have got home just at the 
right time.” 
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The party was now soon broken up; 
and before it was dark they were all - 
safe in their several homes, talking of 
the happy day they had spent in the 
woods. 

What had made that day so pleasant 
to them all? It had its little trials, like 
all other days. Minnie’s pony had 
been frightened; they had differed in 
taste about their play; Jemmy had 
played a trick on Freddie, which caused 
him to suffer some pain; and Lillia had 
shown frequent signs of fretfulness and 
self-will. Yet, with all these little 
drawbacks, the day had been a very 
pleasant one to all parties. 
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It was thus, by right doing, by for- 
bearance, by self-conquest, by mutual 
love, and by kindness, that the day 
in the woods was made so delightful. 
I hope the reader will not forget this; 
I hope he will practise it, too. And 
whenever he spends a holiday, I hope 
he will so strive to do right, and so to 
endure little trials, that it may be as 
agreeably spent as was the day of Min- 
nie’s picnic. 
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